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THE 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 





Its Tenets are these:— 


1. That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 


Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Prinsiples as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


8. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tomio and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid. 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 

6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 

7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 

8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them.to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus a musioal taste, 
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THE QUAVER. 





Musical GDucation Abroad. 


(Continued from page 107.) 

TATP to this time I had met with no instance 
di of the employment, nor even indeed heard 

any mention, of a musical notation, other 
than that in what may fairly be called universal 
use. From the schools of Geneva, and from no 
others that I visited before or after them, this 
universal notation has been banished, and the 
arithmetical symbols of Mons, Chevé put in its 
place. This procedure was accounted for to me by 
more than one teacher, in the fact that Mons, 
Chev, a cultivated and eloquent person, had for 
a time taken up his residence in Geneva, and 
brought his culture and eloquence to bear on a 
number of persons of small musical attainments, 
but of great influence in educational matters, and 
persuaded them to issue an order for the adoption 
in the schools of that city, of his system, or more 

roperly, alphabet. 

. an ne kas I cannot.deny, nor have I ever 
denied, that music, vocal music at least, has been 
and can be taught on a great variety of systems, 
and even read at whatever disadvantage, from any 
one of the many notations or alphabets that during 
the last 100 years have been invented, lauded to 
the skies, and forgotien. But I have always 


regretted, and I still regret, that any number of 


otherwise sane persons should spend years, months, 
weeks, or even days in mastering alphabets in 
which no musician ever expresses himself, and the 
quantity of music printed in which bears an even 
smaller proportion to that printed in musical 
notation than does the quantity of literary matter 
printed in the Hebrew character to that printed 
in the Latin or the German. I visited a consider- 
able number of schools in Geneva, in all of which 
the Method Chevé was in operation. In several of 
these I heard music, always easy music, sung, and 
even sung at sight, easily, and with some taste. 
Among others, at the Ecole de Grutli, I was 
present at a lesson given to an advanced female 
class by a very skilful teacher, Made. Mare-Rey, 
whose performance of mysic already studied, and 
whose reading of that which was not, were both of 
them excellent. I could but regret, however, that 
persons who had given so mnch time to the study 
of music could not read it, save out of their own 
books. I had much conversation with this lady, 
and with several other municipal teachers, about 
this notation, They assured me, with one voice, 
that children learned it more rapidly and easily 
than they could musical notation. I ventured to 
inquire whether they had ever tried to teach chil- 
dren the latter, and they admitted, equally with 
one voice, that they had not. 
My inspection of Swiss schools ended at Zurich. 
Here I visited, first the Gymnasium, where I was 
present during 4 lesson given by Musikdirector 
‘Weber to a class of boys between the ages of 10 
and 14, The feature of this lesson, over and above 
its general excellence, was the frequent change of 





posture of the scholars. I think this worthy of 
imitation. The steady attention to, and manifest 
interest in, the work before them of these boys was 
rémarkable, and I think in some degree due to the 
fact that they neither sat nor stood long together, 
This lesson was followed by an individual exami- 
nation of about 30 in-coming students, as it proved 
of very various “gifts” and attainments. One of 
them sang the scale of C, substituting F sharp for 
¥ natural; and another in the same scale substitu- 
ting B flat for B natural! I might have thought 
that my ears had deceived me in one at least 
of these instances had not the practised examiner's 
eye caught mine at the moment they presented 
themselves. The voices of these candidates were 
neither better nor worse than thbse of English 
youths in like predicament. 

At a Primarschule for girls (in the Wolfbach 
Strass) a two-part song in C, and without modv- 
lation, was sung to me nicely at sight. The voices 
of the singers were, however, somewhat rough, I 
could not fail to notice, though the pupils were 
obviously of a very humble class, the neatness of 
their appearance. Their hands were generally 
clean, and their boots, as in every Swiss school I 
visited, well blacked. At a secondary school for 
girls, I found another examination for admission 
going on, under Musikdirector Attenhofer. The 
candidates sung various scales (marking the altered 
notes by the inflected terminations is or es), a 
number of dictated passages, and answered many 
theoretical questions, generally correctly, They 
also read a passage involving two modulations, 
which I wrote on the black-board, perfectly well, 
shewing in these various exercises much careful 
teaching in the different schools from which they 
had come. On this examination followed a lesson 
to a higher class who manifested a thorough 
acquaintance, practical and theoretical, with the 
minor scale in its three forms and with various 
chromatic intervals. They also sang a canon, and 
two very pleasing duets by the Musikdirector 
with much finish and sweetness. The teaching of 
this gentleman, as of Horr Weber, was I should 
say, admirable. 


_ - I left Switzerland with high admiration of 


nearly all I had seen and heard, results as they 
were, indirect or direct, of the efforts the Govern- 
ments of the different Cantons are making for the 
education of the people. The schools they have 
recently built are magnificent; the class-rooms 
numerous, light (the light always to the left of the 
seated pupils), and well ventilated, the access to 
these (stairs and corridors) capacious and as well 
lighted. The teachers are numerous, and so far as 
my observation, not always confined to my own 
subject, enabled me to judge, they carry on their 
useful and honourable work with as much cheer- 
fulness as advantage to their pupils. Musio is 
obligatory in all Swiss schools, and, as a rule, 
every Swiss teacher is the music master of his own 
class. To quote Schiilinspector Konig, of Basle, 
“Tl n’y a pas de maitres de musique ‘4 part?” 
This rule, however, is, as I have already had oo- 
casion to show, liable to many exceptions. Herren 
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Weber and Attenhofer are both of them eminent 
professors, 


WuRTEMBERG. 


I reached Stuttgardt on the 4ih of May. I need | 


hardly say that this is a city cf_golleges and 
schools, a city to’ which foreigners as well as 
natives largely resort for study ; and that among 
these is one specially devoted to music—a conser- 
vatorium, to which students are attracted from all 
puts of Europe and America. My expectations 
on approaching it, of what 1 was to hear by way 
of popular musical instruction, were considerable, 
possibly extravagant; for, irrespective of its special 
attractions, it was the first German town I had 
yet visited. lLler Maijesty’s representative, Mr, 
Petre, was so good as to put me on my arrival in 
communication with Dr. Gessler, Minister of 
Education and Public Worship, who gave me 
letters of introduction to Herr Mosapp, Schul- 
inspecter, and Herr Zimerle, an ecclesiastic of the 
Roman Catholie Church. 

On the recommendation of the former I visited 
two Protestant achools, one primary, the other 
secondary. In the first I heard seven classes, all 
newly formed. In all of these the reading was 
most elementary, or, I might say, non-existent. 
They sang corales, or very simple songs, mostly, 
1 think, “ by ear,” certainly always without books. 
One teacher I found exercising a class on a scale of 
¥', which he had written on a borrd without the 
flat being the fourth sound. This, however, the 
children themselves supplied in singing, uncon- 
sciously no doubt to themselves, and possibly to 
him also. Two or three teachers assisted their 
scholars by using a violin, not unskilfully. In the 
lower classes there was much false intonation, 
and in all very bad timbre; the latter being less 
apparent in the corales than in the (secular) songs. 
In the secondary school, which I subsequently 
visited, I found the work somewhat less unreal, 
though still very unsatisfactory. What was done 
was done chiefly “by ear.” The theory was of the 
meagrest possible description, and the teaching 
generally as little “educational” as it was possible 
to make it. The teachers each occupied exclusive- 
ly with his own class, seemed to have no common 
plan, and indeed no knowledge of what was being 
done or attempted in other classes. One of them 
expressed his amazement at my expectation that 
boys of 11 or 12 should be able to “read” music, 
however simple, at all; another remarked that he 
thought about 10 per cent. of those in the classes 
would never be taught to sing. This, having 
regard to the teaching, I had no difficulty in 
believing. 

I subsequently visited a Roman Catholic school, 
wherein I heard two classes, one of boys, under a 
male teacher, the other of girls, under a female, 
The boys sang very coarsely, and evidently knew 
nothing of music. The girls knew something, and 
sang much better than the boys. With a good 
deal of help they got through-a short and very 
simple passage I wrote for them, 

I spent also an afternoon at the Nicolaus Pflege, 











an asylum for blind children, where three male 
scholars played the pianoforte, and some 16, of 
both sexes, sang part songs and choruses fairly. 
Their performance, however, was very inferior to 
that at similar English establishments, eg. at St. 
John’s Wood and at Bristol, the two with which I 
ain best acquainted, 
BAVARIA. 

I reached Munich on the evening of May the 
Sth. Here fer Maiesty’s representative, G neral 
Staunton, of whose courtesy and interest i1 my 
work I desire to make especial mention, put me in 
communication with M. de Pfretzschner, Minister 
de la Maison Royale, and he again with Minister- 
ialrath Dr. von Huller and Dr, Wilhelm Romeder, 
both well informed, and taking lively interest in 


| educational matters. In company with the former 
| I visited the Female Training School (Kreis- 


lehrerinnenbildungs Anstalt). In the practising 
school a number of girls of nine or ten were 
engaged in gymmaslie exercises (turnen), singing 
meanwhile very sweetly and in good time, songs 
that they had been taught “ by ear.” Here I first 
learned that in the schools of Bavaria, as of some 
other parts of Germany, singing from notes is not 
begun till after the age of ten,—in my opinion 
four, possibly five, years too late. But of this 
hereafter. I passed from the Turnenhalle to the 
Prevaratory Training School, where a female 
teacher was giving a lesson on a song written on a 
board, This she did well, questioning her pupils 
on the scale of the song, and analysing its intervals 
before allowing them to attempt singing it. In 
the music room the three upper classes of students 
were assembled and singing, one at a time, with 
much precision and spirit, various exercises from 
the “Choriibungen des Miinchener Musikschule,” 
of Franz Wiillner. This is one, and I am inclined 
to think one of the best, of the many works of the 
same kind with which I have made acquaintance 
during my tour. It was compiled by order of the 
Bavarian Ministry of Public Instruction, and is 
used everywhere under ite authority, The work 
is “exhaustive,” in so far as that epithet can 
be applied to any treatise or collection of exercises 
on a subject so incapable of exhaustion as music, 
It is obviously too large and costly for use in 
elementary schools; but it comprises a series of 
examples of musical effects reference to which, in 
a conservatory or similar institution, would be of 
great value. It is a question, however, whether 
“exhaustive” works of this class, inevitably bulky 
and expensive, and the number of which has of 
late years so prodigiously increased, have replaced 
with advantage to the student,—who, by the way, 
never goes through any one of them,—the more 
succinct “accidence” which, in the hands of a 
good master. have served to the formation of so 
many good scholars, and whether the best reading 
is not to be found in a course of music graduated 
by such a master. Certain it is that a student 
might pass from beginning to end of some of these 
“schools” without ever having studied a single 
composition written by a great master, indeed, 
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without ever having learnt even the name of such 
an one. 

I was pleased to hear the rector of this insti- 
tution, Herr Ludwig Solerder, not himself, I think 
& music:an, speak in the highest conceivable terms 
of musi+ as an educational tool. 


In company with Dr. Rohmeder I next visited | 


two “combination schools,” schools of mixed 
religions. Here I heard various classes of various 
degrees of proficiency, one especially, of boys and 
girls combined, with which I was much pleased. 
I heard many such schools in the course of my 
journey, and I think they were among the best 
that I heard. How this combination acts in other 
subjects I cannot say; ‘but the difference of sex 
seems to act as a stimulus to their interest in 
music. Qhe teacher of this class complained of 
the short time he was allowed to devote to what 
was evidently a favourite subject with him, one 
hour a week. This is no doubt a very short allow- 
ance; but then it must be remembered that 
German children remain in school at least seven 
years, and that school attendance is incomparably 
more regular in Germany than in England. Why 
four of these years are wasted in singing “ by ear” 
I never succeeded in getting anybody to explain to 
me. 

On another day, under the kind escort of Dr. 
Huller, I made an exoursion to the (Male) Training 
School at Freising, an histovic and picturesque 
town, and the seat of a bishop, situate about 20 
miles from Munich. Through the premonitory-care 
of my companion our visit was expected, and the 
musical force of the students made available for 


display. Their training lasts for five years; three | 


of these being devoted to a preparatory course, and 
two to a pedagogic. They enter at. the age of 13, 
and leave at 18, The number of candidates for 
admission is always large, and the condition of 
of this is success in a somewhat stiff. examination, 
which includes: music. The concert (I-can call it 
nothing else) which was offered to me, was opened 
by the performance of a duet for the violin; by 
Dancla, which was executed in good time and tune 
by 16 students of the preparatory:class. This was 
followed by various part songs of greater and less 
difficulty, sung always correctly and with some 
taste, and then by an organ solo. steadily and clear~ 
ly played. The -singers stood at separate desks, 
five or six before each, as at our York Training 
School; a much better arrangement than the usual 
one, at home as abroad, in which they are seated 
at continuous desks, since .« better posture for 
vocal exercise is thus obtained, and the teacher is 
enabled to move about among his pupils and ascer- 
tain what individuals among them are doing. _ 
In combining the “ pedagogic” division of this 
school, the preparatory class forms a large body; a 
veritable orchestra of stringed instruments. I 
heard this in a number of pieces, which they per- 
formed correctly and even effectively. Among 
them was a quartet by Volkemar, and another 
which I was assured was played at sight (vom 
Blatt). By individuals of this combined body I 
was favoured with two solos for the pianoforte, 





and one for the organ, and by the whole body with 
as many choruses, part songs, and other concerted 
pieces as there was time for me to hear. The 
voices of these youths were, of course, somewhat 
rough, but their execution throughout was clear 
and correct. Nor should I omit to notice that the 
bowing of the violinists was almost always uniform. 
I left Freising after a delightful day, strongly 
impressed by the thoroughness of the work done 
there, If that subsequently done in the element- 
ary school be not of corresponding thoroughness, 
which it is to be feared is too often the case, the 
shortcoming must be chiefly due to the long 
delay in introducing Saxon school children to 
musical notation. I iam unable to see why they 
should not learn the uses of notes along with the 
uses of letters, the musical along with the German 
alphabet. [ To be continued, 





Gight-singing Methods. 
(Continued from page 111.) 


HE next contribution to this curres- 

pondence is‘a letter from Mr. Griffiths, 

in Zhe Musical Standard of July 10th, reply- 

ing to Mr. Brown's communication of July 
3rd (Quaver, page 109) :— 

It is easy to pick a ‘hole in anything when one 
reads into it a meaning the writer never intended. 
Mr. Conway Brown is quick to catch at Mr. Cur- 
wen's admission that in some cases voice-training 
may be reckoned as “ non essential,” but he entire- 
ly overlooks another :paragraph in the same page, 
t.e., “The voice exercises should occupy a brief 
portion of each lesson at its opening.” By this 
latter paragraph Mr. Curwen intended to teach 
that the elements of voice-training must be kept in 
view, what ‘he regards as “non-essential in some 
cases” was the teaching of the higher branches of 
voice-training. It is folly to suppose that so large 
a part of the Standard Course would have been 
devoted to voice-training, if its author thought it 
would not be used. 

May I ask what is the practice as to the subject 
-of voice-training in schools and classes where Tonic 
Sol-fa is not used? Is ita fact that schools who 
use the staff notation and those who teach by ear 
are careful to cultivate a proper use of the regis- 
ters? Ihave been into a great many schools in 
all parts of the country, and I have never yet met 
with one in which the slightest attention has been 
given to the subject in any other than schools 
where Sol-faists are the teachers. Mr. Conway 
Brown pleads for the children in the 3756 schools 
under Sol-fa instruction because, as he thinks, they 
are not properly trained. I would say rather let 
him turn his attention to the 22,619 schools in 
which singing is taught only by ear, and in the 
majority of which schools teachers and children 
tear their voices to pieces by trying to outshout 
each other. Many of these teachers though they 
teach by ear only, profess, as they have frequently 
told me, to “fully understand the ordinary method 














to tnow better 
.an to permit their ‘children to ruin their voices 
y such noises as are sometimes dignified by the 
the of singing. Mr. Conway Brown can find 
n ample field for his efforts in these schools, and 
hose at the head of the Tonic Sol-fa movement 
will continue, as they have hitherto done, to use 
their best efforts to secure pure and! sweet singing 
in all schools where the Tonic Sol-fa method and 
notation are used. 


Then we have, on July 17th, Mr. Brown's 
rejoinder to Mr.. Colville’s letter (page 109),. 


aud to the above communication, of Mr. 
Griffiths :— 


Your correspondent, Mr. D. Colville, commen- 
sing a very long letter in defence of the movable 
a quotes a remark of mine concerning the 

werabl of certain allegations. in: Dr. 

Hullah’s “Time and Tune.” Although. these 
llegations most powerfully affect the movable po, 
10 reference to them can be found in Mr. Golville’s 
etter. It must, therefore, be concluded, either 
-hat he has never read: the-said' prefage, or that he 
leems the position therein taken up. to be too 
trong for even. three columns of The Musical Stan~ 
lard to overthrow.. 

The most remarkable part of thia letter is the 
lenial of change of key in.a short passage given: by 
Dr. Hullah as an. example. of the two. commonest 
modulations in use.. I think it can be shown that, 
according to Professor Macfarren’s “Rudiments of 
Harmony,” there are, undoubtedly, modulations 
into the keys of Gand F. If not, the chord con- 
taining F sharp i is a supertonic seventh; that with 
B flat, a tonic seventh. Of the former (see “ Rudi- 
ments of Harmony,” Chap, X, sec. 23, and Chap. 
IV, sec. 32), it is stated that “in order not to in- 
duce a modulation into the key of the dominant, 
this chromatic chord must be followed either by a 
a chord containing the diatonic fourth of the key, 
or else by some form of the common chord of the 
key-note.” Of the latter (Chap. X,. sec. 30) “in 
order not to induce a modulation into the key of 
the subdominant, this chord must be followed by-s 
dominant discord, or by a supertonio discord.” 
Competent judges will see at once that none of 
shese conditions of avoiding modulation are ob- 
served, and that therefore the passage does contain 
modulations into both dominant and subdominant. 
This being the case, the arguments. upon the ab- 
sence of modulation tumble down of themselves. 

In the preface referred to is the following; “Of 
the bodies of second-year students taught on, the 
movable po principle, who sol-faed a piece of music 
I put before them in the course of my examination 
not one noticed or acknowledged the most striking 
feature of it—that the second subject was not, 
like the first, in B flat, but in F! With charm- 
ingly unconscious violation of the principles so. 
painfully instilled into them, they went on calling 
the third of the new scale s1, the fourth po, and 
and the seventh Fi, or even FA: sounding the 
notes, however, very often quite oorreotly, and 
thereby, of course, condemning more conclusively 

















the system ou wuwu wey supposeu Luciueclves 
to be working.” What can be said in answer to 
this? 

A few words more, if you please, on the movable 
Do. It is believed to have been used in early times, 
and the following lines in “Ingoldsby Legends” are 
probably historically true :— 

* Then, you know they'd a movable ‘ po,’ 

Not a fixe! one as now—and of course never knew 

How to set up a musica! Hullah-haloo.” 

Netley Abbey. 

How can we account for the disuse of the mov- 
able- po. tirougheut the musical world? ‘The only 
rational explanation. seems to be that the advancing 
science of musie found the movable po inadequate 
to its needs, and therefore discarded it. 1 do not 
know who is responsible for its resuacitation, which 
most certainly has introduced the ourse of Babel 
into musio, 

Referring-to.Mr. Robt. Griffiths’s letter in your 
last issue, P thank him for telling me that when 
Mr. Curwen wrote that “ voice axercises, should ooc- 
oupy a. brief portion of each: lesson at its. opening,” 
he intendedito.teach that “the elementa of voice- 
training must be kept in view.” It is hard to 
reconcile this with “willj hawe to. Be omitted,” or 
with lines 21, 22, 86-39, on page- 150). “Standard 
@ourse.”” 

I cannot give Mr. Griffiths the information he 
asks for concerning voice-training in schools, but I 
have heard some very sweet singing in a school 
where it was taught by ear (with the aid of a good 
harmonium), also a most discordant din where the 
Tonio Sol-fa had been used, In my own classes 
the registers are made known to children at a very 
early period often at the first lesson. 

In conclusion, may I ask what objection, if any, 
can be made to the use of the Do, combined 
with the use of numbers after the French custom, 
as recommended by the Rev, J, Troutbeck in his 
“Church Choir Training Primer” ? 


Next, on July 31st, a letter from Mr. 
Sydney R. Coles, F.0.0;, supporting the 
onic Sol-fa side of the question : -- 


Your correspondent, Mr. Conway Brown, seems 
to exercise himself about “ voice registers” pretty 
much in the same way as the philosophers of old 
were exercised over the magnified flea. Interest- 
ing as the studies of these different voice registers 
may be to scientific musicians, theorists of Mr. 
Lunn't school, and’ professors of the operatio art, 
they cause as mach concern to the general body of 
teachers of singing as the varied pipings of the 
nightingale. I have heard and obtained some won- 
derful singing from persons who I’m sure never 
heard of their different registers, though they 
modulated from one to the other with that perfeot 
ease and freedom induced by their innocence, even 
of the intricate movements of the larynx itself. 

As I pointed out in a lecture giveri here on the 
2nd of Feb. last, and fully reported in your issue 
of the 7th Feb., the great superiority of the Tonic 
Sol-fa method lies in its systematio development 
of tone character or colour—s truth entirely lost 
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sight of in other systems. ‘These truths require 
the exercise of a mental effort far in advance of 
systems which teach the calculation of intervals 
by figures, or by lines and spaces. These menial 
efforts which the pupil is called upon to make 
from the eariiest stages are found to be the simp- 
lest and most effective means of arresting that 
forced singing of which Mr. Brown complains— 


the registers falling into their places naturally and | 


easily. 

Mr. Brown will probably deny this, but I con- 
tend he has not availed himself of an opportunity 
of forming a correct judgment by listening to a 
representative choir properly taught under the 
principles referred to. 

The fault of the Tonic Sol-fa method has been 
in the long and wilful neglect of the staff notation, 
It is well that the introduction of the staff should 
be deferred until the principle of tone-colour has 
been thoroughly grasped, which can be learnt 
quite well from the modulator, eventually discard- 
ing the syllables, which are only a means to an 
end; but the time usually spent in learning the 
letter notation might be devoted to mastering the 
technicalities of the staff. 

Tonic Sol-fa has proved itself capable of teach- 
ing that which the staff alone never will teach the 
masses, Viz., the great fundamental truth of the 
tone-colour-characters of the seven scale degrees. 
These are the secrets of its great practical success. 

If Mr. Brown would give himself the trouble of 
a practical study of the Tonic Sol-fa method, he 
would discover in it a principle never dreamt of 
in Hullah’s philosophy. 

Again, on August 7th, we have a second 
communication from Mr. Colville, briefly 
answering objections raised by Mr. Brown in 
his letter of July 17th respecting the movable 
DO::—— 

It is almost unnecessary to trespass further upon 
your valuable space. But it appears to have 
escaped Mr. Brown's notice that my letter, while 
directly replying to arguments contained in the 
Report, is at the same time an indirect reply to 
those of the Preface, for the former contain the 
gist of the latter. The answer to the quotation in 
the 3rd paragraph of Mr. Brown’s letter of July 
17th ‘is to be found in the 6th of mine; in fact this 
extract almost answers itself. Movable po “ prin- 
ciples” are not violated in the least by calling the 
7th of a new key “Fi,” for this is precisely what 
the majority of movable vo pupils are taught to 


do; moreover, the students who sol-faed thus really . 


did “ notice and acknowledge” the change of key, 
and did it as emphatically and effectually as the 


printed music does—viz., by the chromatic altera-- 


tion of one of the notes. 

But this proceeding is “inconsistent.” Not a 
whit more than that of the fixed po-ist, who, when 
he drops his pitch, is forced to call B, B flat, or A 
“ po,” nor a jot more than that of the fixed pDo-ist 
of the new school, who styles the 8rd space “pa” 
quite as often as “po.” From a fixed po point of 
view these are quibbling objections ; I apprehend 








that is precisely the view held ‘by 


wearers of 


movable po spectacles respecting the charge of 
inconsistency. 

It is unnecessary to hamper the discussion with 
a question as to whether the passage quoted by me 
really does or does not modulate; my citation from 
the “Grammar ” itself amply warrants the movable 
no-ists usual mode of procedure in such a Case, 


I regret to say that such observations as I have 
been able to make during the last 30 years of 
musical progress lead me to a conclusion the very 
opposite of that drawn by Mr. Brown regarding 
the spread of the fixed po, 

Thanking you very much for your kind insertion 
of my former communication, notwithstanding its 


undue length. 

_ The concluding contribution to this three- 
sided discussion is a letter on August 14th 
from Mr. Brown, who, as the opener of the 
debate, had a right to the last word :— 

If it be true that the unfortunate find consola- 
tion in the miseries of their brethren, no one will 
question my delight in knowing that Mr. Sydney 


_R. Coles’s “magnified flea” has drawn sustenance 


from others than myself.. Mr. Curwen must have 
been severely bitten while composing the latest 
edition of the “Standard Course;” the immense 
amount of minute instruction therein given clearly 
proving that he (if no one else) found “ registers” 
very far from “ falling into their places naturally 
and easily.”: In the latter part of the book the 
directions concerning registers are very full; from 
this it may be inferred that, as the student be- 
comes more involved in Tonic Sol-fa, he more and 
more requires an experienced guide to look after 
his vocalization. Mr. Coles deserves thanks for 
having pointed out at least one topic on which 
“ scientitic musicians” are at war with the “gene- 
ral body of teachers of singing.” I am obstinate 
enough to go with the former. 

Nobody denies the value of the fullest apprecia- 
ation by students of.'thé indescribable qualities, 
sensations, or timbres of the different degrees of 
the scale; but it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the Tonic Sol-fa has any monopoly in this ‘branch 
of Jearning. I weil recollect that when about 7 
years old I was put to play a melody on the violin; 
I could-not help ridticing peculiar characteristics 
in the mediant and subdominant of the major key. 
I cannot believe’ but that hundreds of students 
make similar observations. - The Tonic Sol-fa does 
not appear to carry out its principle far enough, 
the mental effects of chromatic tones being scarce- 
ly noticed. The minor seventh, minor third, 
minor sixth, and minor second of the key sound 
more “sad” and “desolate” (the sadness increasing 
in the order given) than any of the tones of the 
major scale; ° the augmented fourth is more 
“bright” and “piercing” than even the leading 
note. The “weeping” of the major sixth I cannot 
believe in. It certainly has no “weeping” effect 
in “ And he shall reign” (“ Messiah”), “May the 
King live for e-ver” (“ Zadok”), or “He watching 
over Isra-el” (“Elijah”). The most ordinary 
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changes of key, moreover, convert this so called 
“gad” tone into either the “rousing” second, or 
the “steady” third. I mention this to show that 
the power of Tonic Sol-fa at its strongest is very 
much exaggerated. 

With movable po-ists of Mr. Colville’s type I 
can only agree to differ. - Not realising the great 
distinction between change of key and chromatic 
alteration of a note, they constantly allow their 
sol-fa names to remain unchanged throughout 
frequent changes of key; unaware, perhaps, that 
they are working (not on the “movable,” but) on 
that very “fixed” no principle they are so loud in 
condemning. 


The only part of this letter which concerns 
us is the last paragraph, the statements in 
which deserve a word of comment. Doubtless 
Mr. Brown is well aware that allowing the 
sol-fa to remain unaltered during a short 
modulation is a customary proceeding among 
all movable po-ists, and that the type re- 
ferred to is not peculiar to any section of 
them. Doubtless he is also aware that what 
they contend for is a movadée po (which they 
can shift to any required point, and fix there 
until they want to move it again) as opposed 
to an “immoveable” po (which they cannot 
move at all). If, notwithstanding these facts, 
our good friends the fixed po-ists choose to 
regard us as only half and half movables after 
alla little shaky in our heads as well as 
our DO, but really fixed po-ists at heart—we 
won’t complain: that is their way of looking 
at the matter, the other is ours. Mr. Brown 
contends that movable po-ists do not realize 
the distinction between change of key and 
chromatic alteration of a note: that there is 
a distinction all movable po-ists admit, but, 
according fo their view, the fact does not ne- 
cessitate a change of sol-fa if the modulation 
is short—for an elucidation of which point, 
refer to page 124. 

A former letter of Mr. Brown’s (that of 
July 17th) suggested that, although the alle- 
gations contained in the Report had been 
answered, the position taken up in the Pre- 
face was too strong to be overthrown: the fact 
is the former is by far the more sensible, and 
was chosen for that very reason, in addition 
to which it would have been a quixotic under- 
taking on the part of Letter-note to have 
rushed into print on a matter which did not 
concern it specially. With regard to the 
Preface: the portion referring to the movable 
do consists of seven paragraphs, the first of 
which is introductory and is not polemical in 
any sense; of the other six, three contain er- 
roneous statements respecting the manner of 
applying the movable po, consequently all 
arguments founded upon such assumptions go 
for nothing ; and the remaining three contain 
to many candid admissions in fayour of the 
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movable po that there is very little left to 
answer. Should our readers desire it, we may 
at a future time review the whole Preface: 

meanwhile, as Mr. Brown omitted the con- 
cluding sentences of the paragraph quoted in 

his letter of July 17th, we shall here glance 
at one of them. Dr. Hullah says: “The best 
readers taught on this principle declined to 
avail themselves of its help, and either called 
all notes La, or sang the words, with more or 
less correctness.” No doubt these “ best 
readers” wished to show the Examiner that 
they were able to “sing at sight, not merely 
sol-fa sight,” and probably thought they were 
performing a feat which entitled them to 

a niche in the temple of fame: what must 
have been the horror of these infatuated two- 
year olds on being informed that, in so doing, 
they had basely deserted their standard, and 
Judas-like betrayed thcir master ! 

And now to sum up. ‘The result of the 
debate, so far as it refers to the movable po, 
is as follows: nothing whatever has been ad- 
vanced to show that sol-fa unchanged in the 
case of a short modulation is scientifically 
wrong; that this proceeding is quite right 
educationally, Dr. Hullah himself admits; 
that it renounces no practical advantage con- 
ferred by the movable po has been demon- 
strated, no exception being taken to the 
arguments employed ; and that it violates no 
principle of ours is evident from the fact that 
the wha revolving DO world -has adopted it 
from a period long antecedent to the intro- 
duction of the fixed po. So far as the other 
topics touched upon are concerned, the dis- 
cussion may be epitomized thus: says Fixed 
po, “The Tonic Sol-fa notation leaves the 
vocalist entirely unaided in the matter of 
pitch, and gives kin no guidance ‘whatever in 
the management of his voice; but the staff 
notation provides a continual chart having all 
the me! se so plainly marked that the very 

oungest singer may to ;’ “That may 
be true,” returns Tonic Sol-fa, “but then, 
you see, our notation gives us such enormous 
advantages in other respects that this little 
item is not worth mentioning ;’” “ Perhaps so,” 
remarks Zhe Musical Standard, “ but we cer- 
tainly think it quite possible to secure all 
those advantages and still use the staff ;” 
Says Letter-note, “That is the result we are 
aiming at, and think we have obtained.” 

ERRATUM. 

The concluding Paragraph of Mr. J. Conway Brown's 
letter of July 8rd was inadvertently omitted last month; 
it reads as follows :— 

“I have searched in vain for any method by which 
the Tonic Sol-faist can ascertajn in what register to 
sing any tone, until he is able to translate every letter 
into its absolute pitch. It appears necessary for the 
student to master the somew complicated voice- 
modulator on page 106, before he can know that which, 
on a staff, is seen at a glance.” 
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SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted 
Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John's Wood, 
Isleworth, Lewisham, Souk 


Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, i 


Woodford, 


Mr. ADLty has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 


tom London C 


Address :-—Hir. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, fi. 





BIRMINGHAM—LETTERNOTE CLASSES. 


[ R. T. G. LOCKER, for 20 years Teacher of the Letter-note Singing Method, begs to announce that his 
engagemen ts for we Per te a be nue — 

erry Institute— y, 7 to 8 p.m. Class ; 8 to 9,15, Choral Society. Wednesday, 

7 to 8, Juvenile Elementary Class ; 8 to 9.15, Advanced ay : ~ . 


society. 
Camphill Amateur Musical Soci 


Sutton Coldfield Philharmonic Society—Town Hall, Tuesday, 7 to 8, Eleme:tary Class ; 8 to 9, Philharmonic 
ety—Thursday, 7.30 to 9 


Private Classes—At Erdington, Friday, 7.30 to 3.30, Elementary ; 8.30 to 9.30, Advanced. 
Orchestral Class—Mr. Locker’s band, Cherry Street School Room, Saturday, 3 to 5. 

















Fthe GAuaber, 
September ist, 1880. 





Some very capital remarks by Mr. J. Spencer 
Curwen, recommending the cultivation of Congre- 
gational rather than Choir singing, appear in the 
Christian World of Sept. 23rd. Probably the public 
is not aware of the possibilities of the former : 
could not something be done to enlighten it? Great 
Psalmody Demonstrations in various parts of the 
Metropolis are perfectly possible, and if started on a 
basis not too exclusively sectarian (whether from an 
ecclesiastic or a ae of view) could not fail 
to provide Congregati singing such as the world 
has never heard. 





The Bebate on the Movable Bo. 


willing to learn, and perhaps it 
is this flexibility of mind and 
method which enables them to 
produce good educational 
results. From the discussion 
on Singing Methods, the con- 
clusion of which we print this 
month, they will learn one 
noteworthy fact—viz., that “movable po” is a 
more precise definition, and therefore a better 
designation of their methods, than “Do-for-the- 
keynote,” The former term fairly and truly 
describes these methods—they use a po which 
can be moved when it suits the sol-faist to 
move it: but “ po-for-the-keynote” is true in 


a limited sense only, being sometimes inap- 





propriate in the event of a short modulation, 
and always inapplicable in the case of a minor 
tonic. This latter contingency seems to have 
altogether escaped the notice of our friendly 
antagonists, for here was a still more glaring 
instance of “inconsistency” ready to their 
hand, and only needing a plausible arzument 
or two to make it a terrible poser ! 

Dr. Hullal’s new designation of “ immove- 
able po” is, for a similar reason, preferable 
to “fixed po ;" because a thing may be fixed 
and yet movable, but what is immovable 
remains where it is under all circumstances. 

One very singular feature in the discussion 
is this :—neither Dr. Hullah nor Mr. Conway 
Brown made, as they might have done m 
appearance at least, polemical capital out of the 
fact that movable Do-ists do not necessarily 
change sol-fa for a short modulation, even if i 
is confirmed. Dr. Hullah’s contention is that 
a movable Doist, in order to be consistent, is 
bound to change sol-fa with every change of 
key, no matter how momentary : if, therefore, 
instead of providing an illustration which was 
open to objection on the ground that it did 
not modulate at all, Dr. Hullah had given a 
passage containing a change of key regularly 
confirmed, he would (provided only his con- 
tention were sound) have run the movable 
po-ist clean through. But the fact is that this 
theory as to the necessity of a change of sol-fa 
is quite unsound: the movable po-ist, there- 
fore, does not admit that his principles compel 
him to change at all, but only employs the 
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change when it assists him. The case of a 
confirmed modulation not having been sub- 
mitted by the other side, it was impossible for 
the gentleman defending to deal with it, his 
business consisting merely in replying to 
arguments actually advanced, and in answer- 
ing them from the standpoint adopted by the 
propounder : but, as the question will naturally 
occur to young readers, we shal) take it upon 
ourselves to show why this proceeding of the 
movable po-ist is consistent and justifiable. 
It might be sufficient answer to say simply 
“Our po is movable, not ever moving, and we 
claim the right to put it where we please,” but 
as Dr. Hullah can be answered on his own 
ground, we shall discuss the question from 
that standpoint. ‘ 

First, let us clearly understand what is the 
use and intention of sol-faing on the movable 
po principle; and first of all what it is #of. It 
does not profess tu be a chord-parsing exer- 
cise, in which the student states the nature 
of the chords and progressions employed ; 
neither does it pretend to be a key-stating 
process wherein the pupil traces out every 
modulation which occurs. It is none of these, 
but simply a transaction which serves the 
purposes of letting the teacher see the work- 
ings of the pupil’s mind, of giving the pupil 
himself a certain mnemonic aid when learning 
interval, and of helping him in the exercise of 
sight-singing. We have, therefore, only to 
ascertain whether, for any of these three pur- 
poses, “consistency” compels a change of 
sol-fa with all and every change of key. As 
regards the first two purposes, it is sufficient 
to say that practically this is what és done as 
a matter of expediency; for, in our method 
at all events, both ways (with and without a 
change of sol-fa) are printed in the music, and 
are so constantly and effectually worked, 
that Dr. Hullah’s requirements may be con- 
sidered as complied with. For instance a 
teacher, if in the least doubt as to whether 
his pupils realize a change of key for which 
they do not change sol-ia, will take care to 
settle this point by actually them to 
change. But probably Dr. Hullah’s remarks 
refer more especially to the third purpose— 
that of aiding in sight-singing—in which case 
a real change of key, with sol-fa still un- 
changed, is perfectly reconcileable with 
movable po principles because (1st) in a short 
modulation the key departed from is not lost 
to the ear, and (2nd) because sol-faing itself 
is an educational process, As to the first of 
these reasons, so long as the ear does not lose 
hold of the key departed from, there can be 
no inconsistency in sol-faing according to it: 
the moment the old sense of key is shaken, 
then it becomes desirable, perhaps imperative, 





to change sol-fa. These two contingencies 
answer precisely to each other, and the 
singer's sense of key determines what (to him) 
is the key: every sight-solfaist, therefore, 
is as competent to settle for himself the 
uestion of a change of sol-fa, as he is to 

ecide whether he will wear his top-coat or 
go without. As to the second of the reasons 
—that solfa-ing is itself an educational process 
— it will be observed that educational pro- 
cesses are not subject to art-rules; a teacher 
may, if it will do his pupils good, cause them 
to read their music backwards, making a per- 
fect hash of the preparations and resolutions, 
and trating all sorts of inconsistencies, 
but if nobody's feelings are wounded and the 
pupils are benefitted by the exercise, who can 
condemn it? Further, it has been pointed 
out in the course of the discussion that meni/a/ 
sol-faing is the thing aimed at: therefore, if 
it is still insisted that, in audible sol-faing, 
ideal consistency is obtainable only at the 
expense of convenience, in mental sol-faing 
the case is different; and as thinking chro- 
matically is then less convenient than thinking 
a change of sol-fa, it is really more pleasant 
and easy to change mentally with every 
passing breath of a modulation. 

In view of the many inaccurate statements 
made by the other side—in the “ Preface” 
especially—upon which foundation of sand 
ponderous argumentative structures are 
erected, we certainly think that such state- 
ments cannot injure the movable po much, 
and may possibly do it good. 

We think also that if Dr. Hullah would 
devote his splendid talents, his great erudition, 
his extended experience, and his magnificent 
Official position to the task of effecting some 
reasonable reform in musical notation, he 
could do his owa method and the cause of 
musical education geferally a hundred-fold 
greater benefit than any amount of controversy 
with his co-workers. If, to the modicum of 
reform which he gave us a few years back in 
the of a more consistent mode of noti 
Time, he would now add some mitigation of 
the rigours of Accidentalism, he might, at a 
single stroke, make his own method: so per 
cent more useful, and possibly coming gene- 

tions of juvenile ‘sight-singers might bless 

name for the benefits conferred upon 
m. 
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Results of Wetter-note Teaching. 


Tue Principal of a school where Mr. Adley has been 
teaching a class of some 20 boys of 9 to 12 years of 
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Bow to produce the Voice. 


By E. Davinson Patmer, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


those who have lost the use of their 

voices early in life, the statement which 

am I about to make will, I think, be 
interesting. That there is a large number of 
persons in this unfortunate condition is unques- 
tionable ; but I am not aware that any satisfactory 
explanation of the fact has ever been given. Nor 
is this in the least surprising; for, in the whole 
range of musical art, there is probably no subject 
so little understood as the cultivation of the voice. 
Even among those who devote their whole time 
to the training of voices, there are few whose 
knowledge is more than just sufficient to enable 
them to make a bad voice worse, and spoil a good 
one; while there are none who understand the 
matter less than those who profess to know all 
about it. Important treatises on the art of sing- 
ing have, it is true, appeared at intervals; but, in 
the absence of their authors, they are difficult of 
interpretation ; and, as a rule, seem rather calou- 
lated to add to the mystery which surrounds the 
subject. It has, therefore, suggested iteelf to me 
that, havirg myself lost the use of the voice for 
musical purposes, and recovered it after many 
years, it might help to dispel the ignorance which 
prevails if I were to relate my personal experience, 
and state the conclusions which 1 have drawn 
from it. 

When I was a child, I had a good soprano voice; 
and, having early learned to read music fairly well, 
I used to sing a great deal. With approaching 
manhood, however, my voice began to change; and 
I found that, while the upper part got lower with- 
out much alteration in quality, the lower part 
crew heavier and more manly. Supposing that 
this latter was the beginning of my new voice, I 
endeavoured to bring it up as high as I could, 
while I neglected the former under the impression 
that the old voice was to be got rid of. But I 
found that to use my voice in this way required 
such painful effort, that after a while I gave up 
sincing. 

A considerable period elapsed, during which I 
hoped that by resting my voice I might enable it 
to settle down into something better. Finding, 
however, little or no improvement, I presently 
took to singing the alto part of glees and part- 
son:s in what is commonly called falsetto—that is 
to say, in the remains of my old voice ; occasionally 
naing the new voice when I had to go low. Thus 
1 went on for years, singing now and then in a 
weak and unsatisfactory way ; and still clinging to 
hope, which was growing fainter and fainter, that 
my voice would in course of time get stronger. 
Ultimately, seeing no probability of a change for 
the better, I ceased to expect it; and resigned 
inyself to what seemed the inevitable. 

It will readily be believed that this loss of voice 
was a great disappointment to me, but there ap- 
y eared to be no help for it; and being, therefore, 





compelled to relinquish all hope of ever having 
much voice, I turned my attention to other 
branches of the musical art. Years passed away; 
and, at iength, having pursued my musical studies 
in various directions, 1 found myself in a position 
where gome special knowledge of voice-training 
was desirable. I went to a gentleman who was 
recommended to me as a successful teacher of 
singing, not believing that he could make anything 
of my voice, but that I might learn how to train 
others. He told me that he made a great deal of 
what he called “head voice.” This I found to be 
the remains of the voice which I had used as a 
boy, and which I called falsetto. He gave me 
some exercises, advising me when using them to 
bring this voice down as low as possible. I prac- 
tised in this way, under his direction, for some 
time; and afterwards continued the exercises by 
myself, At first, the lower part of my voice, used 
in this way, was so weak and vapoury that it was 
scarcely audible; but, after a few months a re- 
markable change took place. A new voice seemed 
to be growing out of the old one, making its ap- 
pearance suddenly, and then developing itself 
slowly, and sometimes almost imperceptibly, until 
at the end of a year I found myself with a tenor 
voice of pretty good quality, in place of the sopra- 
no voice which I lost many years before. 

This experience, to me so wonderful, has induced 
me to devote some time to the study of the vocal 
organ, and has led me to conclusions which, as 
they do not coincide with the theories adopted in 
any of the books which I have read upon the sub- 
ject, I think it right to make public. 

The theory which seems to be generally ac- 
cepted by competent voice-trainers, and which is 
certainly sanctioned by high authority, is—that 
the voice consists of several registers, and that 
these registers are ated by what are called 
“breaks.” This theory however fascinating as it is 
to many on account of its complexity, is not only 
unsupported by facts, but is often quite at variance 
with them. Ihave searched in vain for a voice 
which could reasonably be said to have more than 
one “ break ;” and have met with many which have 
none whatever, The truth is, that the “ break” ig 
a sign that the voice is wrongly produced. The 
lower part of a voice with a “break” in it is—so 
far as my observation goes—invariably a forced 
voice, and is produced by breathing violently from 
the top of the lungs instead of gently from the 
bottom. A right action of the lungs, both in 
singing and in public speaking, is therefore all- 
important: without it, nothing can be made of any 
voice; with it, something can be made of almost 
every voice. The breath should always seem to 
come from the stomach, not from the chest, the 
lungs being inflated from the base, not at the sum- 
mit. Observe this rule, and if you have a good 
voice you will preserve and strengthen it; if you 
have a bad one, you may by patience and perse- 
verance, and the use of suitable exercises, convert 
it into a good one. Disregard this rule, and sooner 
or later, however good your voice may be, yeu 
will assuredly destroy it. 
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Let no one be misled by the notion that his or 
her voice is something abnormal, and that nothing 
can be done with it. I myself had this idea for 
about sixteen years, and at the end of that period 
found myself agreeably mistaken. Especially would 
I claim the attention of those who seem to have 
two voices, one overlapping the other—a weak 
voice at the top, which perhaps they call 
“falsetto,” and a strong voice at the bottom, 
which perhaps they call “chest voice.” Let me 
tell them that the use of this “chest voice” (which 
is produced by a wrong action of the lungs), is the 
cause of “falsetto,” which is really the remains of 
the natural voice, and is not an artificial voice, 
as is generally supposed. Use this “falsetto” 
gently, bringing it down as low as possible, and it 
will soon lose its effeminate quality, and will 
ultimately acquire all the power which is at 
present possessed only by the forced and wrongly- 
produced “ chest-voice ;” but the harshness of the 
latter will be absent, and the painful effort which 
the use of it occasioned will no longer be neces- 
sary. 

In conclusion, let me protest against the con- 
tinued use, by professional men, of such terms as 
“‘chest-voice,” and “head-voice,” and “ mixed- 
voice.” The last of these is a preposterous one, 
although comparatively harmless, because nobody 
knows what is meant by it; but the first is the 
most objectionable, because it is the most likely 
to be misunderstood, as, indeed, it generally is, 
even by those who ought to know better. Only 
the other day, I read in the notice of a concert 
that a certain popular singer delivered his upper A 
“from his chest.” It might, with equal truth, 
have been said that he delivered his lower G from 
his boots. A properly trained singer has neither 
“ chest-voice” nor “head-register;” his voice is 
neither mixed nor unmixed, but is one and un- 
divisible, produced in the same way throughout 
the whole of its compass, and having the same 
quality from one extreme to the other. And not 
only is this true as regards trained voices, but it is 
not unfrequently true as regards untrained voices. 
Of course, it cannot be disputed that many of the 
latter are rough and harsh, and that some are 
quite unmanageable; but this is not the fault of 
the voices. In some cases, it has been brought 
about by a long course of public speaking, which 
is popularly supposed to be more effactive if the 
words are shot into the ear as from the mouth of a 
cannon, In others, it is the result of years of 
bawling in huge choral societies, whose conductors 
seem to think that to “cry aloud and shout” is the 
whole duty of man. But Nature is not to blame 
for it in any case: the only thing for which she 
can be blamed is, that, having provided man with 
a voice, she has not always supplied him with 
sufficient brains to enable him to learn how to use 
it.—Musical Standard, 





M. Gounod has completed a new oratorio called 
‘* Redemption,” for performance at the forthcoming 
Leeds Musical Festival. 





The Art of Plaping on 
Enstruments, 


NSTRUMENTAL performance is 
naturally divided into the indivi- 
dual and collective. It consists of 
the art of playing on individual 
instruments, combining the perfor- 
mances of a certain number of 
persons, so as to produce an united 
effect in time and sentiment. It 

is proper to treat separately of each of these 

things. 

Instruments, as is commonly known, are 
divided into five principal kinds ; the first is 
composed of instruments played with the 
bow; the second, of instruments played by 
snapping the strings; the ¢/ird, of instru- 
ments with key-boards; the fourth, of wind 
instruments; and the //?/, of instruments of 
percussion. Each of these kinds of instru- 
ments requires peculiar qualities, to be well 
get thus iustruments played with the 

ow demand especially a delicate ear, to 
produce precision of tone, which is formed by 
pressing the fingers upen the strings, and 
much suppleness of arm, fur the management 
of the bow. Good execution, upon instru- 
ments played by snapping the strings, cannot 
be attained without great strength of finger, 
to resist the impression of the strings, and to 
obtain a fine tone. Instruments with key- 
boards, in which the intonations are regularly 
made, require length, suppleness, activity, 
and strength of fingers. In order to acquire 
skill upon wind instruments, the same accu- 
racy of ear is requisite, as for stringed instru- 
ments; and, besides, the faculty of moving 
the lips with facility, of modifying their 
pressure, aud of regulating the force of 
the breath,—qualities which collectively con- 
stitute what is called the embouchure. As to 
instruments of percussion, it seems, at first 
view, that any robust man ought to possess 
the necessary qualities for playing on them; 
yet great Shaseae are perceptible between 
different drummers, though they may have 
had the same education. To play the drum, 
the performer must possess a certain supple- 
ness of wrist, and a certain power of touch, 
which it would be impossible to analyse, but 
which is not the less real. 

1n the enumeration of qualities necessary 
to play well upon instruments, I have not 
mentioned sensibility or imagination, which 
are elements of all talent, because we were 
considering none but physical qualities. In 
vain would a pianist or oboeist be endowed 
with the most exquisite sensibility, if the 
fingers of the one are stiff or feeble, and the 
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lips of the other thin and dry; they could no 
more become great instrumentalists, than 
could the best man become a singer if he 
haa no voice. 
The playing of bowed instrnmeuts, such as 
the violin, violincello, and eontrebasso, is 
composed of two distinet parts; the fingering 
and the management of the bow. The fingering 
(or fouch) is the art of forming the inton- 
ations by the pressure of the fingers upon the 
strings against the upper part of the neck or 
finger- . This pressure, which shortens 
the vibrating length of the string, more or 
less, cannot produce pure sounds, unless it is 
very energetic, for a string does not vibrate 
in a satisfactory manner, exeept when it is 
firmly fixed at its points of attachment. It 
is, consequently, necessary that a violinist or 
violincellist should press the fingers with 
much force upon the strings, notwithstanding 
the painful sensation which this exercise 
sroduces in the commencement of his studies. 
ometimes the ends of an artist’s finger 
become armed with a sort of callus, or karden- 
ing of the skin, by the long use of his instru- 
ment. No inconvenience, however, seems 
to result from this, as to the produetion of 
— sisi ills tic Minibians 
Another im nt point im fingering is 
recision—that is, the art of placing the 
ngers upon the strings in such a manner as 
to render the intonations just. All violins, 
or violincellos, are not of the same dimen- 
sions; certain makers having adopted larger 
forms for these instruments than others. 
Now, the spreading of the fingers to form the 
intonations is always in proportion to the 
length of the neck of the violin, alto, or 
violincello; for it is evident that the length 
of the string is in proportion to the dimen- 
sions of the instrument. The greater the 
length, the greater must be the spreading 
of the fingers to pass from one sound to 
another; the less the distance, the more the 
fingers must be brought together. A delicate 
ear promptly informs the performer of the 
faults which he commits against precision ; 
but this is not ae © play just always, 
he must be provided with a certain power of 
address, and must have had long practice on 
the sounds. There are different degrees in 
the manner of playing, just or false. An 
approximation to justness is all to which 
ordinary instrumentalists ever attain; abso 
Jute precision is the lot of but a very small 
number of artists. This is especially difficult 
to acquire in what are called passages of double 
string. In these passages, which produce the 
effect of a union of two voices, the bow 
touches two strings, and produces at the 
game time two intonations, which are the 





combination of the fingers of the left hand. 
Besides the necessary influence of the fingers 
upon precision of tone, it appears that the 
bow has also an influence depending upon. the 
manner in which it strikes the string, and 
that, as the position of the left hand is fixed 
in a precise way for each sound, the inton- 
ation may be higher or lower according to 
the mode of pressure with the bow. The 
celebrated violinist Paganini, at least, aseribed 
the extraordinary precision of his playing tu 
this power of the bow 

The action of the fingers of the left hand 
upon the strings affects the justness of 
the intonations amd the purity of the vibra- 
tions. The quality of the sounds, as more or 
less soft or loud, more or less hard or mellow, 
is the result of the management of the bow 
by the right hand. This management which, 
in appearance, is nothing more than alternate- 
ly drawing and pushing the frail implement 
upon the strings, is excessively difficult. 
Experience has shown that a perfect corres- 
pondence cannot be effeeted between the 
movements of the bow and those of the fin- 
gers, without reducing, as much as possible, 
the action of the arm which directs the*bow, 
in such a manner that the wrist may act free- 
ly and without stiffness. If we examine the 
movements of a skilful violinist, nothing 
seems more easy than this independence of 
the wrist; but many years study are neces- 
sary to acquire it. This is not all: the draw- 
ing and the pushing of the bow are susceptible 
of a multitude of combinations, which also 
have their difficulties. Sometimes several 
sounds flow from the same stroke of the bow, 
which requires muck skill in the use of the 
arm; on other occasions, all the notes are 
made in a rapid movement by a number of 
strokes of the bow equal to that of the notes, 
which requires an entire correspondence 
between the movements of the fingers of the 
left hand and those of the right hand; other 
combinations present successions of sounds 
alternately united and detached ; and, finally, 
there are successions of notes which are 
detached in rapid movement by a — 
stroke of the bow, drawn or pushed. is 
last kind of passage, which is called staccato, 
requires peculiar skill. ’ 

The artist must not confine himself to the 
mastering of these mechanical difficulties; the 
art of modifying the quality of the sounds 
must also be an object of his studies. It was 
formerly thought that a good execution could 
only be obtained by means of a very stiff 
bow; because, the effects being but slightly 
varied, nothing more was required of the 
instrumentalist than that his playing, in 
which almost all the sounds were detached, 
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should have breadth and freedom. To obtain 
this necessary stiffness, a bow was devised 
in the shape of a convex curve, almost exactly 
like an are of a circle, of which the hair 
formed the chord. It was afterwards per- 
ceived that a flexible bow was mora proper 
than a stiff one to produce a rich and pure 
sound; and the rod was consequently made 
straight again, aud subsequently in the form 
of a concave curve, which it now bears. 
Artists now modify the slight tension of their 
—_ by n—— of a screw, according to the 
quality of their playing, and the passages 
with which the acy. Sa B at. of 
this flexible and light bow, the effects which 
may be produced upon the violin or the 
violincello are ef many kinds. Near the 
bridge, the strings are so firmly supported, 
that the bow cannot put them in a state of 
complete vibration, without great difficulty ; 
and the sounds which they produce, when 
touched at that spot, are somewhat nasal, 
resembling those of the viol. If the bow is 
removed a little from this point, the strings 
produce a sound of great volume, but some- 
what disagreeable, and even harsh, which, 
however, has a good effect in detached 
passages which require force. The nearer the 
bow approaches the finger-board, the more 
mellow, but the less powerful the sounds 
become. The bow is sometimes used over the 
finger-board, and in this position the sounds 
become very soft, but at the same time are 
deadened. In proportion as the bow is 
removed from the bridge, the performer dimi- 
nishes the strength of his pressure on the 
strings. The inclination, more or less consi- 
derable, of the bow upon the strings also 
modifies the quality of the sounds. From all 
these facts, which have been observed at 
different periods, results the inexhaustible 
variety of effects which a great artist is ena- 
bled to draw from his instrument. Perhaps 
much remains to be discovered, to raise the 
art of playing on bowed instruments to its 
highest perfvction. Yet, in respect to the 
variety of effects, and the overcoming of diffi- 
culties, P, ini seems to have carried the 
art of playing on the violin to its utmost 
limits. 
[Zo be continued. 





Mark Twain on Opera in Germanp. 


e@ 
HAVE found out that there is nothing the 
Germans like so much as an opera. They 
like it, not in a mild and moderate way, but 
with their whole hearts. This is a legitimate 
result of habit and education. Our nation will 
like the opera, too, by and by, no doubt, One in 





fifty of those who attend our operas likes it al 
ready, perhaps, but I think a good many of th 
other forty-nine go in order to learn to like it, an 
the rest in order to be able to talk knowing! 
about it. The latter usually hum the airs whil 
they are being sung, so that their neighbors ma 
perceive that they have heard operas before. Th 
funerals of these do not occur often enough. 

In Germany they always hear one thing at a 
opera which has never yet been heard in Americ: 
perhaps—I mean the closing strain of a fine so! 
or duet. We always smash into it with an eartl 
quake of applause. ‘The result is we rob ourselv: 
of the sweetest part of the treat; we get th 
whisky, but we don’t get the sugar at the botto 
of the glass. 

I am told that in a German concert or ope: 
they hardly ever encore a song; that though the 
may be dying to hear it again, their good breedin 
usually preserves them against requiring the rep. 
tition. 

Kings may encore; that is quite another matte: 
it delights everybody to see the King pleased; an 
as to the actor encored, his pride and gratificatic 
are simply boundless. 

The King of Bavaria is a poet, and has a poet 
ecoentricities—with the advantage over all oth 
poets of being able to gratify them, no matt 
what form they may take. He is fond of tl 
opera, but not fond of sitting in the presence of a 
audience; therefore, it has sometimcs oocurre 
in Munich, that when an opera has been conclud 
and the players were getting off their paint ar 
finery, a command has come to them to get the 
paint and finery on again. Presently the Kin 
would arrive, solitary and alone, and the playei 
would begin at the beginning, and do the entir 
opera over again, with only that one individual i 
the vast solemn theatre for audience. Once b 
took an odd freak into his head. High up and o 
of sight, over the prodigious stage of the cou. 
theatre is a maze of interlacing water-pipes, ¢ 
pierced that in case of fire innumerable thread-lil 
streams of water can be caused to descend; and i 
case of need, this discharge can be augmented to 
pouring flood. American managers might make 
note of that. The King was sole audience. T) 
opera proceeded ; it was a piece with a storm in i 
the mimic thunder began to mutter, the mim 
wind began to wail and sough, and the mimic ra 
to patter. The King’s interest rose higher a 
higher ; it developed into enthusiasm. He cri: 
out: 

“Tt is good, very good indeed! But I will ha: 
rain! Turn on the water!” 

The manager pleaded for a reversal of the cor 
mand; said it would ruin the costly scenery a 
the splendid costumes, but the King cried : 

“No matter, no matter, I will have real rai 
Turn on the water!” 

So the real rain was turned on and began 
descend in gossamer lances to the mimic flow 
beds and gravel walks of the stage. The rich, 
dressed actresses and actors tripped about singir 
bravely and pretending not to mind it, The Kin 
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was delighted—his enthusiasm grew higher. He 
cried out: 

“ Bravo, bravo! 
ning! Turn on more rain!” 

The thunder boomed, tbe lightning glared, the 
storm-winds raged, the deluge poured down. The 
mimic royalty on the stage, with their soaked 
satins clinging to their bodies, flopped around 
ancle deep in water, warbling their sweetest and 
best: the fiddlers under the eaves of the stage 
sawed away for dear life, with the cold overflow 
spouting down the backs of their necks, and the 
dry and happy King sat in his lofty box and wore 
his gloves to ribbons applauding. 

“More yet!” cried the King; “more yet; let 
loose all the thunder; turn on all the water! I 
will hang the man that raises an umbrella!” 

When the most tremendous and effective storm 
that had ever been produced in any theatre was 
at last over, the King’s approbation was measure- 
less. Te cried: 

“Magnificent, magnificent! 
again!” 

But the manager succeeded in persuading him 
to recall the encore, and said the company would 
feel sufficiently rewarded and complimented in the 
mere fact that the encore was desired by his 
Majesty, without fatiguing him with a repetition 
to gratify their own vanity. 

During the remainder of the act the lucky per- 
formers were those whose parts required changes 
of dress ; the others were a soaked, bedraggled, and 
uncomfortable looking lot, but in the last degree 
picturesque. The stage scenery was ruined, the 
trap doors were so swollen that they wouldn't 
work for a week afterward, the fine costumes 
were spoiled, and no end of minor damages were 
done by that remarkable storm. ; 

It was a royal idea—that storm—and royally 
carried out. But observe the moderation of the 
King; he did not insist upon his encore. If he 
had been a gladsome, unreflecting American opera 
audience, he probably would have had the storm 
repeated and repeated until he drowned all these 
people.—The New York Music Trade Journal, 


If Mark Twain was somewhat less inclined 
to exaggerate, if theKing of Bavaria was the 
noodle here represented, and if all Royalties 


More thunder! More light- 


Encore! *Do it 


were necessarily Bavarian monarchs, we need” 


not wonder at the preference for democratic 
institutions which prevails on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of “ The Quaver.” 


Sir.—I have read with much interest the corres- 
pondence in your Paper, copied from The Musical 
Standard, as to the relative importance of the 
Established, or Old Notation, and the Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation of the Rev. John Curwen, But there is 








an argument which I have used with the above- 
named gentleman when we have discussed this 
very subject, and which he was never able to con- 
fute. It was this: that the relative importance of 
the two notations is exactly the same as that of 
the two methods of writing now in vogue. Any 
Schoolmaster who either confined himself exclu- 
sively to teaching shorthand (as do a good many 
Tonic Sol-fa Teachers), or who even devoted the 
greater part of his tuition to shorthand, would not 
be tolerated for a moment. And, for the same 
reason, I coutend that any musical education, to 
be of use to the pupil, must adopt the established 
notation either entirely or nearly so; and any 
examination by Government should proceed on the 
same principle—viz., that of testing the abilities 
of the students on the old notation solely. No oue 
would dreain of stipulating that an examination in 
writing should be based on shorthand, without first 
ascertaining the efliciency of the pupil in the 
recognised long hand system universally adopted, 
the old notation being the only recognised notation 
in the musical world. 
Yours truly, 
THOMAS G, LOCKER, 
Birmingham, Sept., 16th, 1880. 





REYJFYS- 


Songs for Little Singers in the Sunday School and 
Home. Composed by Henry King Lewis. Hod- 
der and Stoughton, London. 

Persons who expect to find im this capital 
work songs of the “Here we Suffer” kind are 
not likely to meet with much of what they 
want, but parents and teachers who wish to 
obtain words and music thoroughly adapted 
to the capacities and proclivities of children, 
will find such here in abundance. The words, 
drawing loving and heavenly lessons from 
earthly objects, speak straight to the heart of 
a child; and the music (except that once or 
twice it is a little too heavenly in compass) is 
all that could be desired—simple and lively, 
without a trace of vulgarity. The work is 
intended more especially for infant class use, 
but will suit older children ; and before publi- 


‘eation most if not all the songs have duly 


undergone the scrutiny of a committee of 200 
juvenile musicians, have been performed by 
them in public, and have pleased young and 
old alike. 


Selected Hymns by The Rev. Horatius Bonar, 
D.D. Johnstone, Hunter and Co., Edinburgh. 

Dr. Bonar’s “ Hymns of Faith and Hope” 
are already well-known and popular, many of 
them being permanently enshrined in the 
hymnody of the Church. The present Selec- 
tion me oh most of the familiar favourites, 
together with many others equally good, set 
to appropriate music (for 4 v. with accomp- 
animent) printed in letter-note, and ought to 
prove attractive to every Sunday Singer. 
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MPNTRELY NPT FP: 


Wagner is composing a new opera entitled Percival. 
A new opera by Offenbach is in rehearsal for perform- 
ance at the Strand Theatre, London, 


At the Welsh National Eisteddfod, held at Carnar- 
von in August, a prize of £150 for Choral Singing was 
awarded to the Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society, 
the other Choirs competing were the Llangollen Tonic 
Sol-fa Choir, the Acrefair Philharmonic Society, and 
the Holyhead Choir. At the South Wales Eisteddfod, 
which came off at Swansea in the same month, the 
choral competitions were less successful: neither of the 
three choirs which sang for the £100 prize having 
attained the required degree of excellence, the adjudi- 
cators decided to give half the prize (450) to the Hir- 
wain Choir. 


The Glasgow Select Choir will, it is anticipated, 
perform in London early next year. 


The Gloucester Musical Festival was held on Sep- 
tember 7th, 8th, 9th, and 1o:h. A new cantata— 
Parry’s ‘‘ Scenes from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound” 
—was performed, also oratorios, etc. 


The Leeds Musical Festival will commence on Oct- 
tober 13th. The novelties (mostly compo-ed for this 
Festival) are a sacred cantata, Zhe Martyr of Antwch, 
by Sullivan, who conducts; a cantata, Zhe Auilding of 

¢ Ship, by F. Barnett; and an overture, Hero and 
Leander, by W. Macfarren. 


A transposing organ of a novel construction has been 
exhibited in New York by its designer, Mr. J. A Lutz: 
by the aid of a ‘‘ transposing stop” the instrument can 
be made to perform in any key, the manuals touched 
and the fingering employed in each case being the 
same. 


The Musical Standard has taken up the question of 
Just Intonation for key-board instruments in a style 
which might have yladdened General Thompson’s heart 












were he still living, although our contemporary prefers 
the more simple plan of keepiag the keyboard as it is, 
and using mechanism which will, as it were, ‘‘ prepare” 
the instrument for just intonation wm a given key. 





Slotes of Enterrogation. 


All queries and answers must be authenticated with the 
name and address of the sender, 
QUERIES. 

14. Are ‘*Shock of the glottis” and “Coup de 
glotte” synonymous terms? If not, what is the differ- 
ence? 

15. When we say that an F sharp changes the scale 
of C into G, are we not talkin comprompisingty 
between vocal music and instrumental ?—J. W. 





UST published, 3384 pages, demy 16mo, Cloth 
Elegant, Gilt Side and Edges, ‘price 2s. 6d. ; 
Roan Gilt, 4s. 6d.; Calt Gilt, 5s. 6d. ; Morocco 

Gilt, 6s. :— 
THH NATIONAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Centaining Mottoes for every Day in the Year, toge- 
ther with a Record of the Birthdays of the most 
eminent Statesmen, Warriors, Poets, Divines, &c., 
with suitable Seleciions from the Poets. One Page 
per Day. 

Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, & Co., 4 Melbourne 


Place. 








The Quaber Postal Classes. 


EW Postal Classes on the undermentioned sub- 
jects will commence in January next :— 

Elementary Musical Theory. 

Advanced Do. 

ee ig Harmony, with or without Thorough- 


Elementary Musical Composition. 








FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 


Now ready :— 


Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 99 to 184; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 
Copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Postal Classes, 


47, Lismore Road, London, N.W. 





The Elementary Singing Srhool, 


Containing the Songs, Rounds, Exercises, and Diagrams in the 
ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER, a Course of Training 


On the Letter-note Method, 


The complete work, ls. and ls. 6d.: the Singing School, 6d, 


THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note. Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 
Full music size, price threepence per Number. 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
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Sweet ‘sis to sing when hearts are glad, Song is the voice of gled - ness. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Pemestony Jestveetion ¢ in Si by David Colville and George Bentley 
In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually wn. Price in oul lettered, ts.6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook. Containing the Songs, ieeetnes Diagrams in the above course, publishe 
separaicly. In two parts, price 3d. 

The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division, A course of elementary instruction i 
singing, by David Colville : ia this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., i 
wrapner, Is. 

The Choral Guide. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, publishe 
separately. In two parts, price 3d. each, 

The Junior Course. A course of elementary peneticn in cinging, ty Danid Cobsilin, Arranged for tw 
trebles with @/ /sd, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer, A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes ar 
lettered throughout. Price sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Hlementary Singing Master. A course of elementary traini hy David Colville. In thi 
course the sol-fa letters are sical withirawn. Price in cloth, gilt ae ,in ae Is. 

The Elemen Bingin School. by re the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the abov 
course, published separately. ven two Pabst, price 3d, each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony 
each of which illustrates a given subject: they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselve. 
provide outline Courses of Instruction. The follow a : Choral Harmony No. 110, Practic 
in Simple Time; No. 111, Triplets and Com ny Nos. 113 and Modulation. Other numbers are i 
— 

Fourteen Glees for Men's Voices. In wrapper, priee 44. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony. 
classified according to the order of their difficulty. INTERM#DIATE, Parts IV., V., XIII. and XIV.: ADVANCED 
Parts VI,, VIII, XVL, XVII, and XIX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XIL, XV., XVIII. and XX. 

First Steps i in Musical Composition. Now appearing in Tue . ya . 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leafiet for gratuitous distribution, pric 
6d. hundred, or 1d. per dozen. 

il’s Certificates of Proficiency. All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the certif 
cate in their classes as a test and stimulus: blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free. Choral Harmony No. 16 
contains the Examination Paper for the Elementary Certificate. 

Charts and Diagrams. Printed on cardboard, one penny ag 1, The Scale, with the tonality of th 
ce ey Oe Time Names: 3, Modulation Table; 4, The M inor Mode, with the tonality of th 
sounds, 

Wall Sheets, containing a di of the Scale. J preparation. 

Jatopators, 3s.6d. qud Gomera A musical-instrument, and pattern of ne for teacher or pupil. 

sition index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explaining 1] 
th of k transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 
Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s ** Elementary Course, 
priest "h cloth, 1s. 3d. ; in wrapper, two parts 4d. each. ‘‘ Elementary Practice,” same prices. 
he Quaver, with which is published CHoraAL HARMONY, a monthly musical a— price one penn 
inclodi ing trom four to eight pages of part-music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, of which aboyt 150 are at prese 
issued. Each number contains from four to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or in ordimary notation. Li. 
of ss on application. 

armony in Shilling Parts. Part I. contains Nos. 1 to 16; Part 11., Nos. 17 to 34 
Part Qhe ah 5 te 50. 

Choral armony in Volumes, Vol. L, containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. : 
to 100, bound in cloth, price 

The since Scalist, Full music size, price 3d. per number, containing Songs, Duets, Tric 
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Ai dater-not) ), 4a. 
Sacred Songs arranged for four voices with accompaniment, and printed 

ame TC price at also in penny numbers. 

The Children’s Harmonist, Sacred and secular Songs, arranged for treble and alto with ed. / 
bass. Printed in letter-note. Bound in cloth, 18.6d., also in penny wi Tem 

Locke’s “Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, im vocal score, price one pent 
in Choral Harmony No. 52, 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 73, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, & 
156, S7 162, 174, etc. 
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